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| EXTRA TRACTION at NO EXTRA COS 
MEANS EXTRA CASH FOR YOU 





OU can save money, fuel and valuable time 
with Firestone Ground Grip Tires, because 
they out-perform any other tractor tires made. 
That’s a powerful statement, but you don’t 
have to take anybody’s word for it. Here are 
the facts: . «++ Old Dobbin laughs 


H i , . every time he hears any 
When the going is tough you want traction ain tam “Te Ce ea 


and plenty of it and Firestone Ground Grip glace © better bite” 
Tires have as much as 215 extra inches of 

traction bar length per tractor. And what’s 

more, this extra traction in Firestone Ground 

Grip Tires gives you up to one gallon of fuel 

free for every seven you use. 


There are no open centers to cause traction 
leaks and clog with trash and prevent cleaning. 
The big, unobstructed spaces between the = 
traction bars in the Ground Grip tread ee * Mr. EXTRA 
automatically shed all mud, dirt and trash as < TRACTION 
they leave the ground. ) gets his name 


The enviable reputation of the Firestone from the Extra 
Ground Grip has made it the world’s most * ee Bar 
imitated tractor tire. And this has been true par she 
ever since Firestone developed the first ll GROUND GRIP 
practical pneumatic tractor tire and put the TIRE 


farm on rubber. Why else would farmers, year 
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after year, buy more of them if they had not 


= 


consistently found them superior in 


performance and value? 


commen 


Insist on Firestone Ground Grip Tires on “™ w 
your new tractor — or see your local Firestone 2 ‘| THE WORLD'S 


er oe 
8 at eta ne PT TAR 
’ 





dealer or store'and find how little it costs to bts MOST IMITATED | % . 


change over your present equipment. \ BY TRACTOR TIRE 
‘ , ‘ 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


oof 


° | . 
~ Gil on - 
+ The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 4 
Without obligation on my part, please send me (check below): ae] 
O A copy of the new Farm Guide Book. aaa 
© Information about the Firestone Farm Tire Payment Pign. oa & 
O Full details on ing over my farm wagon or spreader. 
O Please demonstrate Firestone Ground Grip Tires with my owa 
on my own farm. : ‘ . 
© Information on applying the new Ground Grip High Bar Tread ae 
worn tractor tires. ‘5a 


GROUND GRIP TIRES Make and model of ton0t0r.........scscesesceseseseseesedll 


BETTER CLEANING * GREATER TRACTION * LONGER WEAR 





MORE FARM TRACTORS ARE EQUIPPED WITH FIRESTONE | 
GROUND GRIP TIRES THAN WITH ANY OTHER MAKE | 
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HORMONE SPRAY POWDER 
and It Helps Solve the Picking Problem, Too! 


STAFAST controls pre-harvest drop and windfall losses 
of apples and pears; brings growers these extra benefits. 


@ Holds the crop on the trees until it reaches the stage of 
maturity you think best. 











Enables your fruit to get more days of bright sunshine, more 
cool nights and more rain to deepen color and increase size. 


Makes possible a substantially greater dollar return on the 
crop. . 

The STAFAST way is economical, and it brings an added 
crop value well beyond the cost of the hormone spray applica- 
tions. 

In the STAFAST-sprayed orchard the harvest period is longer 
which means that the picking schedule is spread out. Smaller 
crews can do the work, thus helping to solve the labor prob- 
lem. Furthermore, spot picking is eliminated; ladder losses 
are cut. 


STAFAST is a powder; simply sifted into the tank in the same 
manner as other spray materials growers are accustomed to 
using. It contains a wetting agent and adhesive to give better 
wetting, sticking and all-round efficiency. 


@ Tested and proved in commercial fruit growing regions from 
coast to coast. 


AN ORCHARD: BRAND PRODUCT FROM TEST TUBE TO 
CONSUMER'S PACKAGE 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Baltimore - Boston - Bridgeport (Conn.) 
- Cleveland + Denver 
Milwaukee 
Philadelphia 






Sales Offices: Atlanta - 
Buffalo - Charlotte (N.€.) + Chicago 
Detroit - Houston Kalamazoo Kansas City 
Minneapolis Newark (N. J.) + New York 
Pittsburgh Providence (R. I.) St. Louis Utica (N. Y.) 
Pacifie Coast Sales Offices: San Francisco. - Los Angeles 
Pacific Northwest Sales Offices: Wenatchee’ and Yakima (Wash.) 
In Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited 
Montreal - Toronto - Vancouver 


*Trade Mark of General Chemical Co. tReg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Right—Comparative samples of Cuthbert (left), the new Washington (cen- 
ter), and Lloyd Georgé red raspberry varieties. Washington is a hybrid 


of Cuthbert and Lloy 


George. Cuthbert suffers from a peculiar form of 


winter injury which results from the mild weather during the winter. 


Below—A field of new Washington red raspberry plants near Puyallup, 
Washington. The crop is estimated to be ‘about 15,000 pounds per acre. 
Growers in the Pacific Northwest quote their prices by the pound since 
most of the berry production is sold to canneries and freezing plants. 


WASHINGTON BERRY GROWERS 


SMILE 


AGAIN 


By C. D. SCHWARTZE 


. Western Washington Experiment Station 


Tue fact has not been publicized 
much but the State of Washington 
has been no land of milk and honey 
for its berry growers during the last 
few years. For a decade or more a 
combination of decreasing yields per 
acre, higher costs and lower prices, 
almost brought despair to the hearts 
of many growers who had profited 
handsomely in former years when dis- 
eases and insect pests were unknown 
in berry fields and when returns 
from raspberries and_ blackberries 
sometimes reached $2000.00 per acre 
in the productive Puyallup Valley. 

The depression years were dis- 
couraging but now things are again 
on the up-swing. Prices were fairly 
gaod in 1940 and they are better in 
1941. At the time of writing, red 
raspberries are quoted at 10 to 11 
cents a pound to the grower; black- 
berries are opening at about 5 cents; 
and strawberry growers have received 
on the average about 5 cents a pound 
for their crops. Prices quoted by the 
pound. will be in unfamiliar terms to 
many berry growers in other berry- 
producing regions but this is the 
common hasis for prices in the Pacific 
Northwest where the bulk of the pro- 
duction now goes to canneries and 
freezing plants. 

Small fruits production in the State 
of Washington is centered mainly 
west of the Cascade Mountains in 
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valleys adjoining the eastern shores 
of Puget Sound. In 1936 a special 
survey by the United States Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics found that 
this district has about 5000 acres of 
strawberries or 75 per cent of the 
State’s total, approximately 3700 
acres. of red raspberries or 89 per 
cent of the total acreage, and 1600 
acres or practically all of the black- 
berries grown in the State. 

In addition to these crops, western 
Washington produces 400 acres of 
loganhberries, 200 acres of young- 
berries and boysenberries, 600 acres 
of cranberries, a sizeable acreage of 
gooseberries, currants and grapes, 
and a small but growing acreage of 
cultivated blueberries. 

Although variable as to soil and 
distinctly seasonal as to rainfall, this 
region has, perhaps, as near the ideal 
climate for production of small fruits 


(Continued on page 10) 


Second from top—A field of Cuth- 
bert raspberries which shows evi- 
dence of winter-kill at Puyallup. 


Middle—An Evergreen blackberry 
field showing the method of train- 
ing the canes in the winter. 


Bottom—A raspberry field in the 

Puyallup Valley showing the three- 

wire trellis system of training. 
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BRIGHT EYES 
AND SMILES 
MAKE ROADSIDE 


SALES 


By RICHARD T. MEISTER 


a 

- Hexto. what would you like to- 
day!” said a bright cheerful voice. 
Contrast that, I thought to myself, 
with the “Hullo, what d’ya want,” I 
heard at the market stand down the 
toad a ways. 

First impressions mean a great deal 
in roadside marketing. Smiles with a 
general air of good will and enthusi- 
asm help put the customer in a friend- 
ly mood and weaken his sales resis- 
tance. The customer is more likely 
to buy—and come back again—if he 
enjoys dealing with the owner of the 
roadside stand. The way the salesman 
greets his customer, the words and 
manner he uses in selling, the ap- 
pearance he makes, all have a bearing 
on whether or not the sale will be 
successful. 

Most successful market owners 
make it a rule that the clothes the 
salesmen wear are clean and spot- 
less. Some even go so far as to pro- 

“vide white sales coats. 

No specific rules can be made for 
ways of making the customer enjoy 
trading at the market but a good rule 
is, “Like your customer and he will 
like you.” That plus the intangible 
attribute, salesmanship, built up only 
after much experience, will increase 


Toadside sales. 
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Delaware grape plants in the environment-control chamber at Ohio State University. The 
plant on the left has been injured by leafhoppers and food manufa¢ture has been reduced 


to a minimum. Note the loss of injured leaves. 


A STUDY OF LEAFHOPPER 
FEEDING INJURY TO FOOD 
MANUFACTURE AND WA- 
TER-VAPOR LOSS OF GRAPE 
LEAVES BY HOWARD W. 
BRODY AND N. F. CHILD- 
ERS, OHIO STATE UNIVER- 
SITY, AND G. E. MARSHALL, 


PURDUE UNIVERSITY 


Tue grape leafhopper is undoubt- 
edly a more destructive insect than 
growers realize. It is to be found in 
considerable numbers at some period 
of the year in practically every vine- 
yard. For example, E. Mortenson and 
U. A. Randolph list grape leafhop- 
pers as the most widespread insect 
pest of grapes in Texas, stating that 
these insects suck the juice from the 
plant tissues, causing minute yellow- 
ish specks on the leaf surfaces and, 
when abundant, causing-the leaves to 
shed. 

Their importance is stressed fur- 
ther by recent investigations at Ohio 
State and Purdue Universities which 
show that even moderate infestations 
of leafhoppers in vineyards can re- 
sult in serious injury to the foliage 
and ultimately to the fruit. 

The experiments in Ohio and In- 
diana were conducted to determine 
the effect of various degrees of leaf- 
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On the right is the uninjured check plant. 


hopper feeding injury on the photo- 
synthesis (food manufacture) and 
transpiration (water-vapor loss) of 
grape leaves. The internal structure of 
leaves also was studied. Plants of the 
Concord and Delaware. varieties were 
grown in earthenware jars in the 
greenhouse and, after reaching a de- 
sirable size, were moved into an en- 
vironment-control chamber for the 
experiments. 

In one experiment approximately 
20 leafhoppers per leaf were released 
in a cheesecloth cage over a Delaware 
shoot and permitted to feed for 30 
days. This treatment reduced photo- 
synthesis 66.7 per cent and transpira- 
tion 24.1 per cent. Further feeding 
injury over an additional 20-day 
period resulted in the abscission 
(dropping) of most of the damaged 
foliage and injured the remaining 
attached leaves so that photosynthesis 
and transpiration were stopped en- 
tirely. 

In another experiment 10 leaf- 
hoppers per leaf were permitted to 
feed for 20 days (4800 “leafhopper- 
hours’) and teduced photosynthesis 
of Concord grape leaves 13.4 per 
cent. This experiment was conducted 
with young growing shoots where 
periodic measurements of the leaf- 
area-increase wege made. As com- 
pared with an uninjured check plant, 
the rate of growth of the injured 
shoot was reduced 30 per cent al- 
though no leaves abscissed. There- 
fore, this experiment shows that 
there is not only. a reduction in food 
manufacture per*unit of leaf area 
but also a reduction in the ultimate 
size of the leaves. 

(Continued on page 14) 
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Above—A male adult grape | 
a female adult leafhopper. 
magnified; actual size of the ins 
than one-eighth inch long. Photo 


Below—Cross-section, highly n 
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UIT CROP OUTLOOK 


"FROM U.S.D.A. REPORTS 
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eonditions during June 
Growing for most. fruit and nut 
a and indicated production of many 
fruits is slightly larger now than on 
June Jies—In the 38 states with commer- 
cial production, the early July condition 
f apples was reported at 65 per cent, 
compared with 62 per cent last year and 


% the 1934-39 average of 58 per cent. 


| - Conditions are varied in the eastern 
States. New England apple prospects are 
EB slightly below average because of a heavy 
| June drop and light set of fruit in most 
© orchards. — in New York a larger 
. is reported. 
+4 nike amare! States, the production 
outlook is unusually favorable in all com- 
mercial areas except the Missouri Valley 
"area where the crop is light as the result 
F of freeze damage last November. A large 
© crop is expected in Wisconsin and Ken- 
| tucky, Tennessee, and Arkansas have un- 
© ysually good crop prospects. 
- Condition of apples is average or above 
' in all of the western States except Mon- 
tana and Oregon. In Washington pros- 


| pects are favorable and a crop about the 
same as last year is indicated. In Oregon, 


conditions are materially lower than last 
season, and it now appears that produc- 
tion will be lighter than last year. _ 

In general, conditions on July 1 indicate 
medium to large-sized crops of summer 
apples. Medium to large crops of most 
fall varieties are anticipated, excepting 
Grimes Golden which appears to be rather 
light in most important areas. Produc- 
tion of winter apples probably will be 
average or better for all important varie- 
ties except Baldwin, Delicious, and 
Northern Spy. 

PEACHES—Production of peaches in 
1941, on the basis of July 1 condition, is 
indicated to be the largest since 1931. A 
crop of 67,049,000 bushels is in prospect, 


> ‘compared with 54,430,000 bushels in 1940 


* and the 1930-39 average of 54,356,000 


__ bushels. 
: PEARS—The July 1 condition of pears 


¥ 
a 
<a 
me 
+: 
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indicates a crop of 31,071,000 bushels, 
which is well above the 1930-39 average 
production of 27,278,000 bushels but 
slightly less than last year’s 31,622,000 
bushels. Sixty one per cent of the total 
pear crop is expected to come from the 
three Pacific Coast States, Washington, 
Oregon, and California. 

In the North Atlantic States, produc- 
tion is indicated to be well below last 
year and below average. In New York, 
severe damage occurred from late spring 
frosts. However, prospects improved in 
nearly all of the North Central States 
during June and production in this group 
of States now is indicated to be materially 
larger than was expected on June 1. 
GRAPES—The 1941 grape crop is esti- 
mated at 2,553,820 tons, on the basis of 

_ July 1 conditions. Production in 1940 was 

543,910 tons and the 1930-39 average 
production was 2,264,062 tons. Bumper 
ties, crops are expected in Washington, 
issouri and Arkansas. The-New York 

crop was damaged by spring freezes and 

is only about three fourths as large as the 
crop. 

CHERRIES—Indicated production of all 

Try varieties is 11 per cent smaller 

than the 1940 crop, but is 15 per cent larger 
than the 1930-39 average production. 
PLUMS—California plum production is 


| estimated at 77,000 tons—the largest crop 
» Since 1930. The Michigan plum crop is 


indicated to be 6,500 tons, compared with 
tons in 1940. 


a CITRUS—On the basis of July 1 condi- 
| tion, it seems likely that the combined 


Slightly smaller than that of the 
940-41 season. 


production of oranges and grapefruit may 
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HERE'S GRAPHIC PROOF 


APP-L:SET 


MAKES "EM STAY ON THE TREES 
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INCREASED HARVEST 





No one knows what the harvest 
will bring, but we all know APP-L- 
SET* will assist tremendously in 
reducing pre-harvest drop of 
apples. This graph indicates what 
can be expected. 


At the start of pre-harvest drop of 
apples, apply APP-L-SET for: 


Longer harvest period « Elimina- 
tion of spot picking * Reduced loss 

eS app.L-ser 
contains Alpha 
Naphthyl 
Acetic Acid in 
combination 
with suitable 
wetting agents. 


from wind « Better quality fruit. 


Those few extra days. of growth 
produce better color and size, and 
thus result in improved financial 
returns. 


APP-L-SET is packed in 14 pound 
cans, the proper amount for 100 
gallons of water. It mixes quickly 
and easily. Will not spot fruit or 
leave any objectionable residue. 


Every package carries complete 
directions. Ask your dealer to 
supply you with APP-L-SET. For 
more information write The Dow 
Chemical Company. An interest- 
ing leaflet is available. 


*Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


DoW THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Midland 
New York e 


Michigan 


St. Louis ¢ Chicago 


Working with you jor America 
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OVATE NEWS = 


ILLINOIS—American Fruit Growers, Inc., has 
sold 1,262 acres of fruit acreage in the vi- 
cinity of Cobden to Metzler and Sons, Inc. 
This represents 400 acres set in peaches and 


Zz 









OHIO—Ex-Governor Lloyd C. Stark of Mis- 
souri will be the principal speaker at the Annu- 
al Orchard Day Program of the Ohio Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station in Wooster, August 15. 


 . 
i 


















This is the Diamond 
Jubilee year for the 
Ohio State Horticul- 
tural Society and two 
summer orchard meet- 
ings are scheduled. The 
Southern Ohio meet- 
ing will be at the 
Southern Ohio Or- 
chards, Jackson, Au- 
gust 8; the Northern 
Ohio meeting, at the 
S. N. Liann Orchards, 
Port Clinton, August 
14. 

Porter Taylor, Chief of the General Crops 
Section, A.A.A., United States Department 
of Agriculture, W. D. Hilbish, Ohio Bureau 
of Markets, and Dr. J. H. Gourley, Ohio Ex- 
periment Station, are on the speakers’ program 
at the first meeting. 

H. D. Hootman, Secretary of the Michigan 
State Horticultural Society, F. H. Beach, Ex- 
tension Horticulturist, Mr. Hilbish and Dr. 
Gourley will speak at the northern meeting. 

Ottowa County, the largest peach and ap- 
ple section in the State, will hold its Fruit 
Festival on August 24 at Gem-Terrace Beach, 
Catawba Peninsula. 


Lloyd C. Stark 


OREGON—After an unusual series of com- 
plaints on the lack of quality in berries, being 
marketed this year, the Oregon State De- 
partment of Agriculture has announced that 
grading and packing laws, passed in last 
Legislature, will be enforced rigidly in the 
future. Furthermore, berry boxes must weigh 
12 ounces and have no deceptive pack. 


NORTH CAROLINA—A total of 2,430,000 
bushels of peaches was estimated this year 
for North Carolina. This is nearly double the 
1940 peach production of 1,344,000 bushels. 


FLORIDA—Incorporation papers now are be- 
ing prepared for a papaya growers’ co-opera- 
tive association, according to Fletcher Gard- 
ner Papaya Sales, Inc., Miami. 

Sulphuric acid mixed with citrus pulp makes 
a plastic from which Florida citrus field crates 
possibly will be made in the future. This an- 
nouncement was made by H. |. Mossbarger, 
Miami, President and Manager of the Florida 
Research Foundation which recently started 
work on a $50,000 program of citrus research. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—It is expected that 
the support of the United States Department 
of Agriculture this year will offset the loss of 
normal export markets for the apricot industry. 
The Department has announced that it will 
support growers’ prices for the current Califor- 
nia crop of natural-condition dried apricots 
through a purchase program, -handled in the 
same manner as the purchase of other com- 
modities by the Department. 


MASSACHUSETTS—Farm and Home Week 
at Massachusetts State College was celebrat- 
ed the week of July 28. Scheduled. speakers 
were: Lawrence Southwick and J. K. Shaw, 
Massachusetts State College; A. F. Yeager, 
University of New Hampshire; F. S. Howlett, 
Ohio State Agricultural Experiment Station; 
L. A. Webster, Massachusetts Department of 
Agriculture; Chester Halnan, Surplus Market- 
ing Administration, Boston; C. B. Denman, 
National Association of Food Chains, Wash- 
ington, D. C.—G. O. OLESON, Extension Ed- 
itor, Massachusetts State College. 
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169 in apples. 

The new ownership intends to continue the 
development program which the American 
Fruit Growers, Inc. started 22 years ago. 


MINNESOTA—W. H. Alderman, Chief of the 
Division of Horticulture at the State's Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, has two questions 
placed before the Federal Security Agency 
in Washington in connection with the rede- 
signing of the Hallock berry box. He asks: 

“Will a raised bottom box be approved, 
provided that the bottom is elevated only 
within certain definite and specified limits to 
provide adequate clearance and ventilation? 

“Will a modification of the present Min- 
nesota style of Hallock container be accept- 
able if it provides for notches or openings cut 
in two or more sidés of its box to indicate 
the position of the bottom of the container?" 

These questions, Mr. Alderman contends, 
are fundamental in the problem of new con- 
tainers for Minnesota berries.—J. D. WINTER, 
Mound. 


MICHIGAN—Minard J. Farley, Jr., Detroit, 
was appointed Manager of the Michigan Ap- 
ple Commission and commenced his duties 
on July |. He succeeds Roscoe J. Martin, 
Bangor, who resigned January |, 1940. 

The Commission announces that proposed 
rules and regulations 
of the apple advertis- 
ing law, which author- 
ize the one cent a 
bushel assessment and 
which were upheld 
unanimously by the 
Michigan Supreme 
Court last February, 
have been approved 
of by State Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture, 






Leo V. Card. - 


The State Horticul- M. J. Farley, Jr. 
tural Society annual summer tour starts at 
9:00 a.m. on August 7 from the orchard of 
Ransom E. Braman, a mile north and 4 miles 
west of Belding. The tour will be conducted 
in the vicinity of Belding and lonia. Secre- 
tary H. D. Hootman, East Lansing, is in charg 
of arrangements. 


MARYLAND—Meeting at Arendtsville, Penn- 
sylvania on July 23, Maryland fruit growers 
held their annual summer field meeting in 
Adams County, Pennsylvania. Representatives 
of the Pennsylvania State College, the Uni- 
versity of Maryland Horticultural Department 
and the Extension Service participated in the 
program. Arrangements were made by C. O. 
Dunbar, Horticulturist, Pennsylvania Fruit 
Laboratory, and Harvey Raffensperger, Presi- 
dent of Adams County Fruit Growers’ Asso- 
ciation —A. F. VIERHELLER, Sec'y, College 
Park. 


CONNECTICUT—On July 30 the Connec- 
ticut Pomological Society joined with the New 
York and New England Apple Institute for 
an all day meeting as part of the annual 
Fruit Day program of the University of Con- 
necticut’s Farm and Home Week at Storrs. 

Dr. F. S. Howlett, Associate in Horticulture 
of the Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Wooster, discussed “Biennial Bearing in Rela- 
tion to Various Orchard Practices." Dr. H. H. 
Mottern, Eastern Regional Research Labora- 
tories of the United States Department of 

(Continued on page 12) 
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FRUIT BREEDING AND NEw 
VARIETIES 


ECENTLY a group of horticulturists met at 
Geneva, New York to review the work 
which is being done in breeding apples, pe. 
peaches, plums, and grapes at the “in 
state and federal experiment stations, 

Certain fundamental concepts were crystal. 
lized. First, breeding of better varieties is 4 
regional problem. Secondly, a significant 
trend in the breeding program is to breed for 
disease resistance. ' 

As stated by Professor W. H. Alderman 
Chief of the Horticulture Division, University 
of Minnesota, hardiness no longer is the bi 
problem in apples, pears and plums. The big 
problem is higher quality, better color and 
good production. Last year the Minnesots 


Station developed one new apple, "Prairie 


Spy,’ and a hard, blight-resistant, good-qual. 
ity, small-fruited pear, "Bantam." 

Peaches are receiving much attention, |p 
the south early varieties of better q 
are in demand. In the north the Elberta peach 
reigns supreme but its quality must be raised, 
In Michigan the J. H. Hale peach when 
crossed with other varieties has given rise to 
a number of superior fruits. Among these are 
the South Haven and Halehaven. The new 
variety, Redhaven, introduced last year at the 
South Haven Experiment Station, is a cross 
between a Halehaven and a Kalhaven. {ft is 
a beautiful red peach of medium size and 
ripens about one month ahead of Elberta 
peaches. It is of excellent vigor; the frit 
may run small unless it is vigorously thinned, 

Dr. M. A. Blake at the New Jersey experi- 
ment station has introduced a notable list of 
new varieties. Golden Jubilee is one which 
has become commercially important. The Am- 
bergem, a fine canning cling, is doing well 
In Michigan alone 60,000 trees of Ambergem 
have been planted for the canning trade. 

Peach breeding also is being carried on ex- 
tensively by the United States Department of 
Agriculture at Beltsville, Maryland, Fort Val- 
ley, Georgia, and in California. The California 
work has developed the Maxine which has 
proven to be productive when other varieties 
fail. It has done well in the east as well as in 
the far west. Leeton is another which has 
done well, particularly in the east. 

In the middlewest the cross between. the 
plum and peach has yielded hardy trees, but, 
in all cases, these are sterile. Treatments with 
colchicine have, so far, been unsuccessful. The 
peach and Prunus davidiana cross has pro 
duced some hardy, productive trees but this 
cross will need to be carried further in order 
to produce satisfactory fruits. 

At the New York Station a very extensive 
breeding program has resulted in the origine- 
tion of many new varieties of apples, pears, 
cherries, plums, grapes, raspberries, and straw- 
berries. Some new work with grape under 
stocks has shown a: marked increase in the 
production of grapes. 

Dr. M. J. Dorsey, Illinois Experiment Ste- 
tion, has set this year trees of 23 new 
varieties for second tests. Dr. Dorsey is @ 
firm believer in tree-matured peaches and 
says that the peach, when well-grown 4 
fully ripened, is one of the choicest of fruits. 
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X DISEASE OF PEACH | 


By E. M. STODDARD 












SINCE peach yellows were first 


recognized in 1791, virus diseases of 

ches have intrigued the scientist 
and worried the fruit grower. Fol- 
lowing in the train of the yellows 
has been an ever increasing list of 
yirus troubles to which the X Disease, 
first noticed in Connecticut in 1933, 
is one of the newer additions. 

The visible symptoms of X Disease 
chiefly are exhibited on the foliage. 
About eight or nine weeks after 
growth starts in the spring, part of the 


cult to spot an infected tree in the 
orchard... 

The fact that diseased peach trees 
always are associated with diseased 
choke cherries leads to the conclusion 
that the choke cherry is the original 
offender. It is not known by what 
means the disease is transmitted from 
choke cherry to peach but it is sup- 
posed that the transmission is made 
by some insect vector which has not 
been discovered yet. 

To obtain control the choke cherry 





Typical defoliation of new growth caused by the X disease of peaches. Character- 
istic symptom is the failure of the tip leaves to fall off as the other leaves do. 


foliage on an infected tree suddenly 
will develop indefinite yellow or light 
orange areas which rapidly increase 
in size and number until the entire 


leaf is involved. With the progress - 


of the disease the color intensifies, 
the yellow and orange become blended 
with red, and the leaf becomes stiff 
and brittle. Eventually most of the 
foliage on the diseased branches will 
develop the characteristic symptoms 
and drop with the exception of the 
tip leaves which rarely are shed. 

When the leaf symptoms appear, 
the fruit on the affected parts of the 
tree usually shrivels and falls, or con- 
tinues to hang on the tree as dried 
up mummies. 

The disease does not appear neces- 
sarily over an entire tree at once but 
may show at first only on a few twigs, 
or even on only one twig, spreading 
irregularly over the tree in subsequent 


years. This habit often makes it diffi- 
AUGUST, 194; ; 
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must definitely be eradicated before 
the peaches are planted. Mowing or 
cutting off choke cherries is of no 
value and it is practically impossible 
to grub-out the roots. Spraying the 
foliage with a suitable herbicide has 
been found to be the most satisfactory 
method of control and to-date herbi- 
cides, having sodium or calcium 
chlorate as the toxicant, have proved 
most satisfactory. It is best to eradi- 
cate the choke cherry over as large an 
area as possible. Records show that 
300 feet is the greatest distance the 
disease has spread from choke cherry 
to peach. 

It is important that healthy trees 
be planted in the orchard. Peaches 
can become infected in the nursery 
either from the wild host or by bud- 
ding with orchard buds from diseased 
trees. Be sure to get trees from a 
nursery that can certify its trees are 
free from X: Disease. 
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R. B. Neiswander, Ohio Experiment Station, 


releases the Oriental fruit moth parasite. 


Ss‘h! Secret Service 
Parasites Prey On 
Fruit Moth 


Me acrocenrrus aneylivorus 
Roh. could be anything from a 
fish to a bug to the layman but for the 
peach grower it has a definite mean- 
ing. It is the scientific name for the 
Oriental fruit moth parasite which is 
a valuable aid to the peach grower, 


bothered by the Oriental fruit moth. 


The female fruit moth parasite has 
an unerring aim with her ovipositer, 
or egg-laying apparatus, for the larvae 
of the Oriental fruit moth. In them 
she deposits her eggs. Upon hatching 
inside, the parasite begins to eat—-and 
he doesn’t stop, except for over- 
wintering, until the fruit moth larva 
is entirely consumed. After the para- 
site has fed for a while, the fruit 
moth larva spins its cocoon in which 
it and the parasite overwinter. With 
the coming of spring, feeding is re- 
sumed until finally the parasite 
emefges and cleans up what it hasn’t 
been able to get from the inside. 

In Ohio collections of fruit moth 
larvae from various orchards showed 
that at least 90 per cent were de- 
stroyed by the parasites. Approxi- 
mately 200 parasites are released for 
every 500 trees. 


The female Oriental fruit moth parasite 
(left) and the male fruit moth parasite. 
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had in years!” 


Wilmington, Delaware. 


*NuREXFORM Lead Arsenate 
*GRASSELLI Lead Arsenate 
*SULFORON Wettable Sulfur 
Lime Sulfur 
Calcium Arsenate 
*DUTOX Fluorine Insecticide 
Copper-A Compound 
*GRASSELLI Spreader-Sticker 
. *LORO Contact Insecticide 
Flotation Sulfur Paste 
Bordeaux Mixture 




































My Fruit ls Wortu 
More Money Tis YEAR 


“PARMONE’’ LENGTHENS MY HARVEST PERIOD, 
GIVES ME BIGGER, BETTER APPLES AND PEARS 


“LOOK WHAT | DID with ‘Parmone’! I’m not only getting 
better prices for better fruit, but I’m cutting my picking 
costs, too. I have more time to harvest properly. I cut 
down my ladder losses, and I have practically no spot 
picking to worry about. ‘‘Parmone’”’ is the best news I’ve 


See for yourself. Order a supply of ‘““Parmone’’ now. 
You'll find it’s easy to measure and mix. And you'll find 
that it gives a uniform finished spray. E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Grasselli Chemicals Department, 


OTHER DU PONT SPRAYING AND DUSTING CHEMICALS 


Spray Oils 
*PARAPONT Paradichlorobenzene 
Zinc Sulfate —Flake and Crystal 
*PARMONE Hormone Spray 
*BLACK LEAF ‘‘40’’ 
*BLACK LEAF ‘‘155’’ 
Cryolite (precipitated) 
Copper Sulfate 
*FLUXIT Spreader 
Sulfur 

Paris Green 


*Trade Mark 


ACtMMHtrO+7VCE 


THE LIQUID HORMONE SPRAY 
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WASHINGTON BERRIES 
(Continued from page 4) pe 


as one could find anywhere in 
Many visitors to the Puyallup ye world 
astonished to see Cuthbert red pa: pate 
canes, reaching 10 to 12 feet into uy 
and 9h py blackberry canes traitie: : 
out 16 feet or more along the sy : 
—— ‘ ‘. P i 
‘ar from the near-paradise of pj 
days when Marshall strawberries We 
bert raspberries and Evergreen blackberri ‘ 
met little competition in the market a 
insect pests and diseases were unknown j 
berry fields, and when labor was plentiful 
western Washington now has become . 
mature agricultural region where a fone 
can succeed only if he knows the whole 
business of farming and the special local 
problems of his area. Root weevils, crown 
borers and virus diseases must be con. 
trolled if strawberry growers are to sy. 
ceed. The Red Berry mite of blackberries 
and the Byturus beetle of raspberries 
loganberries and boysenberries have forced 
the adoption of regular spray schedules 
Growers of Cuthbert raspberries are be. 
deviled by the gradual spread of the mosaic 
disease and more by a peculiar type of 
winter injury. But, like American farm. 
ers everywhere, the berry growers around 
Puget Sound are beginning to lick their 
old problems and to take their new ones 
in stride. They are beginning to realize 
that berry growing, like everything else, is 
a constant process of evolution, that the 
grower who thinks his soil will never need 
fertilizers, or that the variety he grows 
never will be improved upon, is due for a 
sad awakening. 


Early settlers found cranberries growing 
wild along the sea coast and, when some 
years later cultivated varieties, including 
McFarlin and Howes, were introduced, 
they were immediately successful. When 
the Fireworm threatened this new crop, the 
State College of Washington established a 
special cranberry field laboratory at Long 
Beach, Washington, near the mouth of the 
Columbia River with Mr. D. J. Crowley in 
charge. With the successful solution of its 
most serious problems, the cranberry crop 
has increased to approximately 600 acres. 


The loganberry. flourished in western 
Washington years after its introduction but 
it lacked sufficient hardiness and winter 
injury soon forced abandoriment of this 
crop except in a few protected spots such as 
Vashon Island, Puget Sound and the west- 
ern shore of the Sound near Gig Harbor. 
The youngberry proved more popular than 
the loganberry but its production is simi- 
larly limited. The boysenberry seems to 
be hardier and its popularity is increasing, 
especially since it has been frozen in small 
packages for dessert purposes. None of 
these berries has in any way taken the 
place of the Evergreen blackberry which is 
a superior sort for canning as well as for 
shipping in fresh condition. 


The red raspberry has presented a seri- 
ous variety problem in recent years. About 
1925 the Cuthbert variety began to suffer 
from a type of winter injury that seems to 
be peculiar to this region of mild winters. 
In fact, it results from the mildness of the 
winters and the fact that the weather is 
not cold enough to keep the buds and canes 
dormant. Because of this, growers are 
showing intense interest in two new f 
raspberry varieties, developed at the West- 
ern Washington Experiment Station at 
Pullman. These new varieties, named Ta- 
homa and Washington, have proven to be 
both hardy and productive. Growers neaf 
Puyallup expect to obtain new yield rec- 
ords, exceeding seven tons per acre this 
year from their three-year-old Washington 
fields while Cuthberts are averaging 
two tons. The cultivated blueberry is the 
newest addition to small fruit crops 0 
Western Washington. Though limited prin- 
cipally to muck and peat soils, it also 1s 
showing real promise. 
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TREES 


Roanoke meeting of the North- 

Az te Roan Association, G. F. Gra- 

tt and M. E. Fowler, United States De- 

s tentiit of Agriculture, discussed diseases 

of chestnut trees and nuts. a 

ajor importance among diseases 

sO onnet trees and nuts is the blight 

which, since its discovery in 1904 in New 

York, has wiped out the American chestnut 

in the United States. There is not a record 

of one large undamaged original tree among 
millions; only a few sprouts survive. 


A root disease caused by a species of 
Phytophthora also has destroyed many 
trees in the Blue Ridge mountains and 
Piedmont regions. This or a similar root 
disease has destroyed thousands of chest- 
nut orchards in Spain, France and Italy. 
This root disease with the blight is esti- 
mated to have destroyed over 12 million 
acres of pure stands of chestnut. 

The Bureau of Plant Industry has intro- 
duced Asiatic chestnuts on a large scale in 
an attempt to find blight resistant types. 
The species of chief interest are the Chi- 
nese chestnut, Castanea mollissima, and 
the ome chestnut, C. crenata. Fortu- 
nately, selections of Asiatic chestnuts have 
been found that are highly resistant to both 
the blight and the root disease. 

Some selections are more susceptible 
than others but, if the trees are kept in a 
vigorous growing condition, many trees 
will throw off the blight without much as- 
sistance from the orchardist after they 
reach a few inches in diameter. However, 
if the trees are weakened by spring freezes, 
drought, unfavorable soil conditions, etc., 
the blight quickly will kill them in many 
cases. 

‘The Asiatic chestnuts have not been test- 
ed extensively for resistance to the root 
disease but large numbers of inoculations 
and plantings in land infested with it have 
led Mr. Gravatt and Mr. Fowler to believe 
that under most conditions the trees will 
stand up very well against this disease. 
The only damage from root rot on Asiatic 
chestnuts has been on sites where the wa- 
ter table is rather high. : 


Where Asiatic chestnuts have been plant- 
ed on fertile sites with good air drainage 
and cared for properly, they have done 
well. They do not thrive where alkali’ is 
too high in the soil but a number of plant- 
ings are growing well on soils with a pH of 
7, which indicates that acid soil is not so 
necessary for good growth as some previ- 
ously have supposed. ° 

Many trees distributed by the Depart- 
ment have come into bearing and selections 
have been propagated and named. Among 
the varieties are Carr, Hobson, and Stoke. 
—GEORGE L. SLATE, Sec’y., Northern 
Nut Growers’ Assn., Geneva, N.Y. 





BOOKS FOR FRUITMEN 


PLANT GrowTH-Susstances, By Hugh 
Nicol, Chemical Publishing Co., Inc., 
Brooklyn, N.Y. Second Revised Edition. 


The grower who is interested in the 
technical aspects of plant-growth sub- 
stances will find much of value in this book. 
It gives up-to-date information’ on all kinds 
~ — substances and their effects on 


HUNGER SIGNs 1n Crops, Published by the 
American Society of Agronomy and the 
National Fertilizer Association, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

This book gives in practical form much 
of the present knowledge of “hunger signs” 
which develop in growing crops when they 

needed elements. It contains 79 color 


plates and 95 halftone illustrations. 
AUGUST, 194) 
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Still Priced With 





¥-Ton Pick-Up $630 





Yo-Ton Panel $730 4X? 


%4-Ton Stake $74Q ‘N° 
Le Sak me a Se soma 
extra, 112 standard chassis 


PRICES AND SPECIFICATIONS SUB- 
JECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE. 


the Lowest 








taxes included. Transporta- 
state and local taxes (i — 


body medels available. 





. AND BU: 
QUAL 17: 


that will last for years 
and years «+ buy 















In what shape is YOUR truck for the 
“long pull” ahead? This is the year— 
NOW'S the time to buy a QUALITY 
truck—one you can depend upon for 
EXTRA thousands of miles of trouble- 
free, low-cost operation—a Dodge Job- 
Rated truck! Your Dodge dealer will 
give you a great “deal”—RIGHT NOW! 
See him . . . today! 













DEPEND ON DODGE 
fob Rated, TRUCKS 


Foe -Raled MEANS: A TRUCK THAT FITS YOUR JOB ! 
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7. FRUITONE is 


HERE’S HOW 


UITONE 


the pre-harvest drop spray 


MAKES MONEY FOR YOU! 


. [It reduces pickifig cost—fewer Apples 
. are knocked off by pickers. 


2. Reduces loss from wind falls—the Ap- 
ples hang on the trees tighter. 


3. Because Apples stay on the trees until 


ity, they have better size and 


color—they bring better prices. 

4. Helps to solve your labor problem— 
by spreading out your picking sche- 
dule, smaller crews can do the work. 


5. Reduces possible loss from storage 
scald—tree riperied fruit better resists 


6G. Fewer drops mean more profit per 


tested and 
proved under field usage. 
DISTRIBUTED BY 


CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


“The ORTHO Company” 


tlizabeth, N.J 
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FRUIT PICKING BAGS 


Endless steel frame keeps bag open, fits 
body comfortably. Adjusts to 2 bu. capac- 
ity for tender fruits . . . opens to | bu. ca- 
pacity when desired. Empties easily from 
bottom. Leather-reinforced where the wear 
comes. Belt strap. Wide adjustable web 
suspenders. Specially built release snap. 


, ASK YOUR ORCHARD SUPPLY DEALER OR 


SCHEFFER & ROSSUM CO. 


STOP 


PUNCTURES 








MANUFACTURERS ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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FOR BETTER PRICES 
AND MORE PROFITS 


Use NIAGARA-STIK 


The Anti-Drop Apple Spray 


@ Yes! You can prevent pre- . 
mature apple drop by judicious 
use of Niagara-Stik ... the new 
Niagara hormone anti-drop ap- 
ple spray. Niagara-Stik prevents 
chemical changes in the cell walls 
of fruit stems, thus stopping ab- 
scission. The result .. . apples stay 
on the tree until ready for har- 
vest, permitting greater yield of 
choice fruit, thus increasing prices 
and profits. And best of all, 
Niagara-Stik is economical to 
use . . . less than 2c per bushel 
harvested. 





Niagara Sprayer and Chemical Co., Inc. 


MIDDLEPORT, N. Y. 

















LIFE 
AS AMERICANS LOVE IT 


..-gracious hospitality with facilities, 
services and cuisine unsurpassed 
...that is the Bellevue... Central 
location...Reasonable rates... 
AIR-CONDITIONED RESTAURANTS 


BELLEVUE 
STRATFORD 


IN PHILADELPHIA 
CLAUDE H. BENNETT, General Mgr. 


ONE OF THE FEW FAMOUS HOTELS IN AMERICA 


APPLELOK 


Napthaleneacetic Acid Apple Spray 


FOR LESS DROP 
BETTER COLOR 
LARGER SIZE 
EXTRA QUALITY 


Applelok Harvest Spray has 
been proven successful by ac- 
tual orchard tests. The con- 
centrate contains grams of 
Napthaleneacetic Acid per pint. 


WESTVILLE LABORATORIES 


BOX 1363, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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STATE NEWS 


(Continued from page 8) 
Agriculture, Philadelphia, discussed 
and Other Apple By-Products." 

In the afternoon the New York and New 
England Apple Institute held its annual meet- 
ing. Mr. Thomas H. O'Neill, Manager, and 
John Chandler, President, of the Institute 
were on the speakers’ list. 

Reports from the meeting indicate that the 
aggregate apple crop this year for Connecti- 
cut will be about the same as in 1940. 

The Connecticut Pomological Society will 
hold a picnic for members and their families 
at Rocky Neck State Park, Niantic, August 
14—H. A. ROLLINS, Extension Service 


Storrs. 


KENTUCKY—July 31 was the date set for 
the annual summer meeting of the Kentucky 
State Horticultural Society at Princeton.— 


TED COOPER, Paducah. 


VIRGINIA—With a maximum capitalization of 
$25,000, Blue Ridge Fruit Growers’ Co-oper- 
ative, Inc. has obtained a charter from the 
State Corporation Commission. 

Organized in 1922 under the agriculture 
co-operation association act, this Co-opera- 
tive will have principal offices at Sperryville. 
It is authorized to engage in any activity in 
connection with the marketing, selling, stor- 
ing, or processing of its members’ products. 

Officers are: R. Graves, Syria, President; 
R. W. Miller, Sperryville, Vice-President; L. 
J. Kelly, Sperryville, Secretary-Treasurer. 

Virginia fruit growers held a meeting at 
Blacksburg, July 30, in conjunction with the 
Institute of Rural Affairs. Among topics dis- 
cussed were, “This Year's Fruit Marketing 
Outlook, The Fruit Growers Place in Our Nu- 
trition Program, Apple Juice as an Outlet for 


"Juice 


Low Grade Fruit, The Place of Hormones in 


Fruit Production." 


COLORADO—Mesa County peach growers 
voted and failed to approve last month of 
the compulsory peach packaging rule which 
would have required the packaging of all 
market peaches and discontinued the bulk 
movement of fruits to markets. State Director 
of Agriculture, W. C. Sweinhart, necessarily 
declined to include the proposed amendment 
in the existing peach marketing agreement 
and order because less than two-thirds of 
this season's: growers and also growers repre- 
senting more than two-thirds of last season's 
production, opposed the amendment. 


TEXAS—F. B. Holland, Mission, was re-elected 
President of the Rio Grande Valley Citrus 
Exchange last month. He represents the Mis- 
sion Citrus Growers Union on the board. 


SOUTH CAROLINA—Spartanburg County 
orchardists have committed themselves to a 
rigid standard in connection with the ‘quality 
of their peaches in a step to improve and 
excel the quality of their fruits. No peaches 
under two inches, including Elbertas, will be 
sent in the future to out-of-state markets. 
Also, orchardists of this Country have agreed 
to discontinue the planting and shipping of 
such varieties as Mayflowers, Uneedas, Early 
Roses, and Red Birds which are early varieties. 


CALIFORNIA—When the southern California 
fresh fruit terminal market in Los Angeles was 
glutted with peaches last month, the Fresh 
Fruit and Vegetable Institute went into ac- 
tion and arranged for spot announcements on 
two radio stations which, according to R. M. 
Carson of the Institute, brought about relief 
within 48 hours. 


The Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Institute is 
only in its first month of operation but al- 
ready it has proven to be a highly justifiable 
co-operative effort. 


WASHINGTON—Truman Nold, Manager of 
the National Apple Institute, is making a tour, 
gathering information of importance to the 
apple industry and discussing the work of the 
Institute. He talked in Wenatchee, July 25. 
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OPPORTUNITY aps 


Only 15¢ a Word—CASH WIT} 
Count each 
one word. 


GROWER 





initial ana whole 

ADDRESS: AMERICAN ¢ 

1370 Ontario Streces 
are! Ohio 












BABY CHICKS 


DON’T PASS UP THE GREATEST OPPORTUNITY 
since the World War to make big profits out of 
Government wants you to raise more chickens for Bren’: 
and layers. Do your bit by keeping the breeder ats 
Davis chicks will enable you to make more Profi 

— we age a mol berg | for Fuialogwe te by 
and early delivery dates. DAVIS ULTR 
Route 3, Ramsey, Indiana. = 


PNET 
HINKLE STRAIN BLENDED CHICKS TOPS 
both broilers and layers. In our strain bieaaey Aig 
you get extra quick growth, livability and high eee pro. 
duction. We will be able to give you reasonably Len 
dejivery of all heavy broiler breeds. Can furnish Cockenat 
and Pullets. Write for prices and free cata! 
GREENSBURG HATCHERY, Box 56, 
ara. 


DEPENDABLE CHICKS. $3.95 PER HUNDRED yp. 
neo — — a Hatchery, 
nown for fair dealing. Ni HATCHER Q 
25, Chestnut, Illinois. TCHERY, Box 





Pane 











BEES 


IMPROVED QUALITY ITALIAN QUEENS 3 FOR 
until October first; order from this ad; delivery guaran. 
teed. FLOWERS BEE COMPANY, Jesup, Georgia, 








BERRY BOXES 





GREEN AND WHITE BERRY BOXES DISPLAY 
your fruit attractively and create consumer demand 
— discounts. Write ROLLRIM BOX, Benton Harbor, 
Michigan. 





BLUEBERRY PLANTS 


DELICIOUS, IMPROVED BLUEBERRIES, GOVERN- 
ment Hybrids, large as grapes. Two-year plants, 2 for 
$1.00, 5 for $2.00; bearing three-year, $1.00, 3 for $2.00, 
All prepaid. GEO. C. MORSE, Williamson, New York. . 








FARM MACHINERY 


WRITE FOR FREE. BIG 1941 TRACTOR PARTS CAT. 

alog. all makes. Tremendous savings. Satisfaction guar- 

_— — TRACTOR WRECKING COMPANY, 
oone. Towa. 








FOR SALE 


TREMONTI APPLE ORCHARD, WINCHESTER, VIR- 
ginia 185 acres, 2800 apple trees with present crop, several 
varieties; sprayer; delivery truck; two dwellings; barns; 
packing houses; sorting machinery; other small buildings, 
Good condition. Reasonable. For information, 

G. H. GUDEBROD, agent, Huntington, L. I. New York. 


CIDER PRESSES, ALL SIZES, NEW AND REBUILT, 
Electric Magnetic Apple Sizers, Pasteurizers, Boilers, Sup- 
plies. W. G. RUNKLES MACHINERY COMPANY, 185 
Oakland St., Trenton, New Jersey. 
CUTLER-MOE FRUIT WASHER. ORIGINAL COST 
around $2800.00. Price $585.00. Write DON SULLIVAN, 
Room 10, Savings Bank Building, Chillicothe, Ohio. 

114 ACRE FRUIT AND TRUCK FARM ALONG MAIN 
Highway, 1100 bearing, best varieties apples and peaches, 
3500 grapes, house, cottage, barn, and outbuildings; ma- 
chinery, electricity, water, woodland, price $8, with 
terms. N. B. SIMPSON, Hollidaysburg, R. D. No. 1, Penna. 

















ORCHARD SUPPLIES 





WHISKEY BARRELS, GLASS GALLON JUGS, COT- 
ton Duck Canvas, send for bargain price list. SHO-OFF 
ORCHARDS Products Co., Peoria, Illinois. 





PATENTS 


National Trade Mark Company 
My Building 
Washington, D. C. 
Trade Mark Specialists 








PHOTO FINISHING 


ROLLS ™ mvt anes fy nid BEAUTIFUL, DOUBT 
weight Professiona nlargements, Never 

Edge Prints, 25c. CENTURY PHOTO SERVICE, 
La Crosse, Wisconsin. 


PICKING BAGS 


FOR HANDLING THE MOST TENDER FRUIT SAFE- 
ly, economically and quickly, write us for information 
regarding our Peach and Apple Picking Bags. ? 
SEND COMPANY, Lake Wales, Florida. 


WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED—IMPROVED ORCHARD. TERMS, WRITE 
fully. D. R. BRUBACHER, Huntington, Ind., Bt B.No. 3. 


BRUSHER thet cleans Apples, Po- 


tatoes, Peaches, Etc 
WRITE FOR FOLDER AND PRICES 


Farmers Mfg., Sales and Service Corporation 


Middieport, New York 
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© SPEED SPRAYER 
© SURE GRIP HYDRO TIRE 
® BULLETIN 





By HANDY ANDY 
SPEED SPRAYER ° 


rating on an entirely new principle, 

he PSpeed Sprayer, developed by the 

Stauffer Chemical Comany, has been in 

use in apple and peach orchards and citrus 
es. 

e With a 75 hp. Hercules motor which 

turns a 48 inch propeller at high speed, it 
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develops a wind stream sufficient to carry 
solutions over and through the tops of high 
trees. The liquid is discharged under low 
pressure by a centrifugal pump into the 
wind stream through a series of jets. 

When spraying large trees the solution 
is discharged from one side of the sprayer 
and from both sides when the sprayer passes 
between rows of small trees. The operator 
has levers which control the height of the 
spray and valves which regulate the dis- 
charge from the four banks of jets. 

Operation of the Speed Sprayer is 
facilitated by a supply unit which is avail- 
able for mounting on a truck chassis. The 
centrifugal-filler pump is operated by a 
power take-off from the truck transmission. 
This 500 gallon supply unit is filled and 
emptied by the same pump and only three 
minutes are required to recharge the sprayer 
tank in the field. 


SURE GRIP HYDRO TIRE ® 


One hundred per cent water-inflation of 
farm tires not only will be possible as a 
result of developments made by Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Company but also will be 
economically practical because of the vari- 
ous advantages which this principle con- 
stitutes. 


At present the “hydro-pneumatic” prin- 
ciple, wherein tires are filled only partially 
with water, is in common use. However, 
the 100 per cent water inflation method 
still is in development stages and tires, 
using this principle, are not available yet to 
the public. 

Advantages afforded by the new Hydro- 
Tires include: 

(1) Increased traction at no extra cost 
as a result of the increased volume and 





weight of water. 

(2) Reduction of bounce on rough 
ground. 

(3) Reduction of sidewall buckle breaks. 

(4) Tires inflated 100 per cent with 
water require practically no attention since 
water will not diffuse through the rubber 
as does air. © 

Goodyear has perfected means of water- 
inflating farm tires without inner tubes 
and also for full water-inflation of tires 
containing inner tubes. 

The new method will be applied mostly 
to use on tractor tires although it may be 
used satisfactorily on other types of farm 
equipment. Tests reveal that the principle 
is applicable with various sizes and types 
of tractor tires as well as both front and 
rear tires. 


BULLETIN ° 


The history of champagne dates back to 
1688 in Europe and to around 1850 in 
America. The story of its importance and 
rapid growth in the viticulture of this coun- 
try has been compiled briefly and is pub- 
lished by The M. Hommel Wine Company. 
The booklet is called “Short History of 
Pioneer Champagne Producers of America.” 


STEPS LEADING TO THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE GOODYEAR SURE GRIP HYDRO TIRE 


FIRST STEP T THE ANSWER. 
AIR HYDRO- PNEUMATIC GOODYEAR'S HYDRO TIRE 


FARM TIRE 


100% AIR INFLATED 
WITH INWER TUBE 


NO ADDED WATER WEIGHT 
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VALVE LEVEL WATER-AIR INFLATED 
WITH INNER TUBE 


ADOEO WATER WEIGHT- 2968S. 








100% WATER INFLATED 
WITHOUT INNER TUBE 


ADDED WATER WEIGHT- 4048S. 
(36% INCREASE) 
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Most WOMEN of 
“MIDDLE AGE” 


38-52 ou 
Suffer Distress 
% At This Time— 


4 xs x 

If this period in a woman's life causes 
you to get easily upset. cranky, nerv- 
ous, blue at times, suffer weakness. 
dizziness, hot flashes, headaches. dis- 
tress of “irregularities”— 

Try Lydia E. Pinkham's Vegetable 
Compound — made especially to re- 
lieve female distress due to this 
functional disturbance. Pinkham's 
Compound helps build up resistance 
against annoying —— of “mid- 
die age.” Famous for over 60 years! 













90 DAYS’ TRIAL 


TEST THEM - 
EXAMINE THEM 
We make FALSE TEETH for you 
by gmail from _Yoatisfaction of MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE. 
Sars WO MONEY wire. TOOk% foe Sane 
SEND NO MONEY Booklet and Material. 
CLEVELAND DENTAL SUPPLY COMPAN 


Dept. 19-L1, East St. Louis, Mlinois 









aLasses|16 DAYS TRIAL 
” ** | Satisfaction Guaranteed 
$1.95 Pair { or money back. Choice of many styles. 
Attractive veloes. tints 
Send No Money! wrte tor FREE circolar soday, 
ADVANCE SPECTACLE CO. 
537 &. Dearborn Dept. AFG-8 
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FRUIT IN FRONT RANKS OF 


NEW ECONOMY ..... 


F THE whisperings from Washington prove to be true, American agriculture 
| is going to be regimented into an “authoritarian program" which will be just 
about as comfortable for every one concerned as tight shoes. We are told, too, 
that when the announcement of this order comes from the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, it will be made perfectly plain that agriculture is not being asked to 
“shoulder arms’ merely for the duration of the national emergency but is to be 
drafted, organized and regimented into a new and permanent economic program. 

Until we get used to it—and that may take many, many years—this new order 
of things probably will, as we said before, prove to be as uncomfortable and 
painful as anew and tight pair of shoes. The harnessing process is going to hurt 
particularly for the fruit grower who has yet to experience extensive Federal reg- 
ulations. The plan, it is rumored, is to include all agriculture and not just wheat, 
corn, cotton, tobacco, and rice. The experts in Washington, who are now busy 
working on the details, are said to have recognized that in any agricultural order 
designed to meet the modern needs of the nation, either during a defense emer- 
gency or to prepare for the future, the fruit industry must be placed in the front 


ranks because of its importance to the health of the people. 


This new order of things in agriculture, when and if it comes, may hurt and ad- 
justments may be difficult. But even when it hurts the most, growers can console 
themselves with the fact that, in preparing a plan for the economic future of the 
country, those in command could not do otherwise than recognize the prime im- 


portance of the fruit industry. 


PEACH GROWERS DETERMINED 
7 oe. HUGE CROP ..... 


FACED with the largest crop since 1931, peach growers are going into action 
and selling their crop with a surprising amount of vigor. In June they formed 
a national peach promotion organization and established state peach marketing 
committees. Posters are being sent out, a peach recipe service tells the con- 
sumer how to use peaches, and house wives are being urged to buy a bushel of 
peaches for preserving which is in line with the government home-canning for 
defense program. Many growers are paying one-quarter of a cent a bushel to . 
support this work. Action is the order of the day and peach growers personally 


are seeing to it that their crop will be sold profitably. 


AMERICAN AND CANADIAN 


GROWERS WILL MEET... 


> xt’ the first week in August, a committee of American apple growers 
selected from officers of the National Apple Institute and the National Plan- 
ning Committee will meet with Canadian growers in Toronto to discuss coming 
exports of Canadian apples into this country. If definite conclusions are arrived 
at, much of the misunderstandings and confusion which existed last fall should 
be cleared up. A full summary of this important meeting will be published in 


the September issue of AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER. 


TOURING THE ORCHARDS..... 


— the peak of spray season and harvesting is an ideal time to join in 
one of the numerous orchard tours and see what other growers are doing. 
It is neither a waste of time or money to add to one's knowledge of his own 


business. 


Often such trips serve as a well-earned vacation and usually the cost is low. 


It is the type of trip which the whole family may enjoy. 


This year, because of the national emergency, new problems in production 
and marketing have arisen. At the summer tours, growers will see how orchard- 
ists in other localities are meeting these problems as well,as have an enjoyable 


time with their own families. 
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To determine how leafhopper feeding a : 


fects the internal structure of 

a number of injured leaves wal be leaves, 
tioned and examined under the mi 
The insect punctures the leaf, almost with- 
out exception through the lower surf 
and its proboscis extends through the leaf 
to the upper layer of cells (palisade) which 
are the first to be injured. Possibly the in- 
sect secretes a digestive enzyme into the 
cells which dissolves the cell contents, The 
dissolved contents may then be sucked. 
by the leafhopper, resulting in groups of 
empty cells which appear as minute yellow. 
ish-green stipples. 

It would be well to emphasize here the 
importance of early control of grape leaf. 
hoppers. The various species of leafhop- 
pers which attack grapes spend the winter 
in the adult stage and become active in the 
vineyards and orchards of the middle west 
from the middle to the latter part of June. 
These adults feed extensively during their 
egg-laying period but leave less visible ef- 
fects than the broods of nymphs (young) 
which follow. 

The females lay eggs soon after 
emerge from hibernation and die ‘a short 
time afterward. A few weeks may elapse 
between the time the adults die and the 
newly hatched nymphs become abundant. 
For this reason growers are apt to dismiss 
the leafhopper problem lightly, assuming 
that the population will be low for tht rest 
of the season. This feature of the life his- 
tory of these insects, plus the results of 
the experiments already described, show 
that it is highly desirable to secure early 
control of grape leafhoppers. The impor- 
tance of such early control may be brought 
more forcibly to the realization of the 
grape grower if a few population figures 
are cited. 

Eggs of the new generation began to 
hatch this season in southern Indiana and 
Ohio ,about the middle of June. Counts 
made in a vineyard with a typical infesta- 
tion showed that on June 16 there were an 
average of 2 young leafhoppers per leaf. 
On June 22 there were 6; on June 30 there 
were 10, and on July 7 there were 10. One 
year the average population was 31 per 
leaf on August 2 and 50.1 on August 12. 

One thorough application of a nicotine 
or similar spray properly timed should give 
good control of the overwintering adults 


before egg-laying has taken place and so’ 


reduce the population for the remainder of 
the summer that further control measures 
may not be necessary. The best time for 
such an application cannot be predicted in 
advance; it usually will come some time in 
late May or early June in Ohio and Indi- 
ana and neighboring states, according to 
the location of the vineyard, but the grower 
must learn to recognize the insects and 
watch conditions in his own planting to 
determine exactly when the spray might be 
applied to best advantage. 

Further applications may be made when- 
ever the population of leafhoppers indicates 
their need, although Purdue experiments 
show that reducing the population after 
August 1 as little as two-thirds has a very 
striking effect on the fruit and foliage. 
Such a mediocre measure of control is not 
difficult to attain. It should be borne in 
mind, however, that leafhoppers can be 
killed only by directly hitting them with 
the spray chemicals, making complete cov- 
erage, especially of the lower surfaces of 
leaves, essential for good control. General 
sanitation around the vineyard and cleaning 
of fence rows will eliminate possible places 
where adult insects can hibernate and thus 
reduce the number which will overwinter 
successfully. 
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Put Yourself * 
In This Picture ! 


Above we show a scene familiar to thousands of 
successful fruit growers from coast to coast—a Mc- 
Cormick-Deering Orchard Tractor hard at work, help- 
ing to make fruit pay profits. It’s easy to put yourself 
in this picture! And when you get behind the wheel 
of this streamlined outfit you'll know you’ve got a 
real power partner taking you down through the rows 
of trees. 


Both McCormick-Deering Orchard and Grove Trac- 
tors, the larger O-6 and the compact O-4, have 4-cylin- 


ward speeds and variable speed governors for flexi- 
bility of operation; swinging drawbars; differential 
steering brakes; and many other new features of com- 
fort and convenience which put them in a quality class 
by themselves. Team either of these tractors with the 
famous line of McCormick-Deering Tillage Tools and 
you will find the combination hard to beat for ef- 
ficiency on practically every grove job—every day in 
the year. 


See the nearby International Harvester dealer next 
time you come into town, and ask him for complete 
information on the equipment you need. Remember 
—you can buy most items on the Income Purchase 
Plan. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
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der engines for economy, speed, and power; five for- 180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Tllinois 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
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IS THE EXTRA 
FACTOR IN 


FRUITONE # 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


the pre-harvest drop spray 


YEARS OF ACTUAL 
ORCHARD USE TELLS YOU 9 rxtmwaat 


EXACTLY WHAT IT WILL DO 
SIZE AND COLOR 1 ian ~ hold your apples on the tree until they get the best size and 


color in your judgment. 


SAVINGS 2 ee a costs will be lowered—fewer apples are knocked off 
y pickers. 


LABOR 3 The picking schedule can be spread out so that smaller crews can 
do the work. 


PROF ITS 4 Fewer drops and less storage scald mean more profit per tree. 
ECONOMY 5 FRUITONE costs you 1c or less per gallon of spray or per bushel 
of apples. It keeps from one season to another without deterioration. 
2 years’ use by many of the largest growers in the country has proven not only that these claims 


are actual results in the orchard but also that you can use FRUITONE with full confidence. 


Prices as high as $2.25 per buslel were obtained last season by using FRUITONE on Williams, 
Wealthy, Early McIntosh and Golden Delicious in Pennsylvania, Maryland, New Jersey and 


Delaware. 
Packed in 5 lb. cans or case of 24 half-pound cartons (use ¥ lb.'to 100 gallons). 


WRITE HORTICULTURAL DIVISION 93 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT COMPANY 


Ambler, Penna. 


Distributed by. California Spray-Chemical Corporation, Richmond, California; Yakima, Washington; Whittier, California and El 
beth, New Jersey. 





